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Frequent seditious attempts of the Jews in the first century of our 
era are evidence of an intense hatred for their rulers such as may be 
expected when a conquered people is harshly treated. But they are 
evidence of something more than this common and natural hatred. 
Josephus says that in the crowning struggle his countrymen were 
moved by an oracle which predicted that about that time one from 
their land should become ruler of the world. The very day that 
Jerusalem fell into the hands of the besiegers a prophet proclaimed 
that the people should go up to the temple there to receive signs of 
their deliverance. Reports had spread as far as Rome itself that the 
fates would give the rule of the world to men from the East. Jose- 
phus, 1 writing after the disastrous issue, could perhaps persuade 
himself that the oracle was, as he calls it, ambiguous. He can hardly 
have believed that it referred to Vespasian though he is bold enough 
to assert this. A Jew familiar with the Scriptures could not seriously 
think that the prophets looked for a gentile Messiah. The historian 
was willing to flatter the ruling house, and also to count on the igno- 
rance of his readers. The material in our hands enables us to say 
that the messianic hope which inspired the revolt in the year 70, and 
the even more remarkable one sixty years later, was anything but am- 
biguous, and to say also that it did not refer to a Roman monarch. 

1 The material from Josephus, Tacitus, and Suetonius has often been cited and 
discussed, recently by Lagrange, Le messianisme chez les Juijs (Paris, 1909), 1-27. 
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Its strength and vitality are attested by the later history of the Jews. 
Although the rabbis learned not to try to set up the kingdom by force 
their expectation of a deliverer has never abated. This expectation 
passed over to the church, not only as something fulfilled in Christ, 
but as something yet to have its consummation in his second advent. 
It helped to convince Jews and Christians that Mohammed was the 
crown and seal of the line of prophets. It persists in Islam in the 
dream of a Mahdi, and the enthusiasm with which almost every 
century welcomes a pretender to that title shows the tenacity of the 
idea. 

The vitality of the messianic hope has made messianic prophecy 
an important subject of study among Jews and among Christians. 
The Talmud affirms that the prophets spoke only of the days of the 
Messiah, 2 and Christian scholars have assumed this to be self-evident 
and have built their systems of interpretation upon it. The early 
disciples of Jesus naturally found the main importance of the Old 
Testament in its adumbrations of their Savior. The allegorical 
method of interpretation enabled them to find these adumbrations 
in many places where a more sober exegesis cannot follow. How 
firmly rooted the tradition became may be seen in any Roman Catholic 
treatise of the present day 3 or in the more conservative Protestant 
discussions. The most elaborate presentation of the material from 
this point of view is still that of Schottgen, 4 who confutes the Jews 
by showing how their rabbis have in all points affirmed the Protestant 
orthodoxy of the eighteenth century. More recent scholars have 
freely drawn upon Schottgen, and the traditional theory was vigorously 
reasserted by Hengstenberg, whose elaborate Christology of the Old 
Testament avows that "the beginnings of messianic prophecy go back to 
the earliest times; that in every period the prediction breaks out 

2 Sanhedrin, 99a. In connection with this, mention is made of a certain Rabbi 
Hillel who held that Israel had its Messiah in the days of Hezekiah — an attempt to 
find a historical interpretation for Isaiah's Immanuel. But the theory is mentioned 
only to be rejected. 

3 For example, Hetzenauer, Theologia Biblica, I, 574-611 (1908), or Lemann, 
Histoire compute de Vidie messianique chez le peuple d'Israel (1909). 

* Christiani Schoettgenii Horae Hebraicae el Talmudicae in Theologiam Judaeorum 
de Messia impensae, Tomus II, 1742. The substance of this second volume of Schott- 
gen's great work was published by himself in German in 1748. 
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afresh; that the prophetic writings present it not sporadically and 
occasionally only, but that it forms the soul and center of all their 
declarations." 5 

The older rationalism had already entered a protest against the 
exegetical methods of the scholastic theologians. Herder pointed 
out the unnaturalness of making isolated verses predictive of the 
Messiah, without regard to the context in which they are found. 6 
One of the earliest treatises to bear the title "Biblical Theology" 
says : " We make a mistake when we prove too much, make everything 
predictive of the Messiah, and claim to understand all that the 
prophets have said, when in fact we do not possess the discourses of 
the prophets in their original order." 7 What the author means he 
makes clear when he further says that it is an unprofitable employ- 
ment to force unwilling prophecies to describe Jesus' vestment, his 
place of birth, or his triumphal entrance into Jerusalem. Much 
better is it to show that the hand of Providence is convincingly mani- 
fest in the whole Old Testament economy preparing for the advent 
of Jesus. Radical thinkers, however, were not willing to concede 
even this much, and at least one of them went so far as to deny that 
there was a well-defined messianic idea in Judaism at the advent 
of Jesus. So extreme a statement was easily shown to be false. 8 

The mediating theologians of the last century saw that many of 
the traditional positions must be given up, but they seem not to have 
been able to take a really historical view of the problem. Too often 
they expelled the old allegory only to admit it again under the name 
of a type. 9 Our own time is better able to appreciate the problem 
because our critical results are more assured, because we distinguish 
more sharply between religion and dogma, and because our knowledge 
of the ancient East is more complete. It falls to us to distinguish 
clearly the various elements which tradition heaped up, labeling the 
whole as messianic. Without hesitation we lay aside as irrelevant 

s Chrislologie des alien Testamentes', III, 2, p. 1. 

6 See the eighteenth of his Brieje das Studium der Theologie betreffend. 

' Ammon, Biblische Theologie 1 , II (1801), 22, 25. 

8 The statement of Bruno Bauer is known to me only by Zeller's refutation 
in his Theologische Jahrbiicher for 1843. 

9 The best representative of this school is perhaps Riehm whose essay on "Mes- 
sianic Prophecy" was first published in the Studien und Kritiken in 1863 and 1869. 
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a considerable number of texts which have been classed as messianic, 
such as the Protevangelium, and the Blessing of Noah. 

Further, in order to get a clear view of the messianic hope in 
Israel we must leave out of view all that Christian theology 
has affirmed about a suffering Messiah. Whether the doctrine of 
vicarious atonement was held by Old Testament writers is an inquiry 
of the greatest importance. But it must not be confused with the 
inquiry into the messianic hope. There is no evidence that the Jews 
ever conceived of a suffering Messiah until after Bar Kochba had 
failed in his attempt to set up the kingdom. Even then the con- 
ception was so foreign to tradition that two Messiahs were postulated 
— the Messiah ben Joseph is to fall in the war against Gog, and 
thus prepare the way for Messiah ben David. But this Messiah 
ben Joseph is not the atoning Savior of Christian belief, although it 
is possible that Christian insistence on the messianic interpretation 
of Isa., chap. 53, may have turned attention to the need of such a 
prophetic personality. 10 In any case he does not belong in a dis- 
cussion of the messianic hope in Israel. It need hardly be added that 
the phrase "birth pangs of the Messiah" found in Jewish authors 
has nothing to do with the sufferings of the Messiah, but refers only 
to the woes which precede his advent. 

The expectation of the Jews at the beginning of our era is most 
definitely set forth in the passage which follows, and which must have 
been known to Josephus for he was a member of the Pharisaic school: 

"Behold, O Lord, and raise up to them their king,the son of David, in the 
time which thou, O God, knowest; that he may reign over Israel thy servant; and 
gird him with strength that he may break in pieces the unjust rulers; may purge 
Jerusalem from the heathen which trample her down to destroy her; in wisdom 
and righteousness may he thrust out sinners from the inheritance, crush the proud 
spirit of the sinners as potter's vessels; and with a rod of iron shall he break all 
their substance. He shall destroy the ungodly nations with the word of his mouth 
so that at his rebuke the nations shall flee before him, and he shall convict the 
sinners in the thought of their own hearts. And he shall gather together a holy 

>° The most recent discussion of rabbinical theories is given by Klausner, Die 
messianischen Vorstellungen des Judischen Volkes im Zeitalter der Tannaiten (1904). 
The work of Lagrange already cited covers a wider range. The Kabbalistic theories 
of atonement on which Schottgen laid so much stress, as confirming Christian doctrine, 
are now known to be of mediaeval origin, and they show dependence on Christian 
speculation. 
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people whom he shall lead in righteousness, and shall judge the tribes of the people 
that has been sanctified by the Lord his God. And he shall not suffer iniquity 
to dwell in the midst of them; and none that knoweth wickedness shall abide 
with them. For he shall take knowledge of them that they are all sons of their 
God, and shall apportion them in the land according to their tribes; and the 
stranger and the sojourner shall dwell with them no more. He shall judge the 
nations and the peoples with the wisdom of his righteousness; and he shall hold 
the nations under his yoke to serve him. And he shall glorify the Lord in a place 
to be seen of the whole earth; and he shall purge Jerusalem and make it sacred 
even as it was at the beginning; so that the nations shall come from the ends of the 
earth to see her glory, bringing as gifts her sons which had fainted, and they shall 
see the glory with which God has glorified her. And he as righteous king, taught 
by God, shall be over them, and there shall be no unrighteousness among them in 
his days, because they are all holy and the Messiah of the Lord is their king." 11 

As we read these words and the rest of the psalm of which they 
are a part, we realize the vitality of the hope which sustained the Jews 
under so many trials, and which was ready to respond to the procla- 
mation of the Baptist. Certainly there is here more than the inter- 
pretation of some ambiguous oracle. But when we try to follow this 
hope backward to discover its genesis and growth we find that in its 
definite form, as the expectation of a king of David's line, it was by 
no means a constant factor in Israel's religion. To this extent the 
treatment of messianic prophecy by the theologians has been mis- 
leading. In the canonical books of the Old Testament the name 
Messiah is nowhere applied to the expected deliverer unless in one 
or two of the Psalms. The hope of the people was fixed rather on 
the kingdom of God than on the Son of David. And under this 
broad term — the kingdom of God — were included various and hetero- 
geneous details. One writer will be content with the return of the 
scattered sons of Israel to Palestine; another sets his heart on the 
purification of the land from gentile defilements; a third pictures 
the temple rebuilt with more than its pristine splendor. The cata- 
logue would include the divine protection of Jerusalem from invasion, 
a supernatural chastisement of invading armies, the subjugation of 
the nations under Israel, the constant performance of the Levitical 
ritual without flaw, the physical reconstruction of the land so that 
the temple mount shall dominate the whole region, the fruitfulness 
of the land heightened to the marvelous, and the visible presence of 

11 Psalms of Solomon 17:23-36. 
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God himself in his sanctuary. The restoration of the line of David 
is, in comparison with some of these, rather an inconspicuous feature 
of the program. Very rarely is a single member of the dynasty singled 
out and clothed with something of superhuman brightness. To be 
really fruitful our study of the subject must not attempt to combine 
all the features into a single messianic picture, but must try to discover 
which one was prominent in any particular period of Israel's history. 

The great prophets of the eighth century found the hope of a better 
future already cherished by the people at large. The remarkable 
thing is that they set themselves against it as a delusion. Its existence 
is easily accounted for. Tradition delighted to tell of the warlike 
deeds of Yahweh, Israel's leader in the conquest of the land. The 
storm which caused the rout of Sisera was Yahweh's charge at the 
head of the hosts of heaven. Joshua's great victory at Beth Horon 
was due to the direct intervention of the God to whom he prayed. 
When Jonathan made his single-handed attack on the Philistines an 
earthquake spread terror in the enemies' camp. Yahweh had the 
extraordinary forces of nature at his command and there will come 
a time when he will use them effectively for the vindication of his 
people in some decisive action. Such was the popular expectation 
of the day of Yahweh. 12 

The opposition of the great prophets to this expectation was not 
motived by any doubt of the power of Yahweh. In faith they were 
at one with their contemporaries. Where they differed was in the 
conception of God's ethical requirements, resulting in a vivid sense 
of sin. In the people's hope they found the great obstacle to their 
preaching — to encourage the hope of prosperity would have been 
to cut the nerve of their own message. They held that Yahweh's 
resources of storm and earthquake would be drawn upon not for the 
deliverance but for the punishment of Israel. Amos makes the day 
of Yahweh the reverse of what the people were looking for — a day 
of darkness rather than light. Isaiah makes the day a day of visitation 
on all that is proud and lifted up: "And the loftiness of man shall be 
bowed down, and the haughtiness of man shall be humbled and 
Yahweh alone shall be exalted in that day." 13 There is no evidence 

" See the study entitled "The Day of Yahweh," by J. M. P. Smith, American 
Journal of Theology, V, 505-33. 

^Isa. 2:12-22, cf. Amos 5:18-20. 
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that in the prophet's thought the exaltation of Yahweh required the 
preservation of Israel. Quite the contrary; the exaltation of Yahweh 
will be complete in that his justice is visited first on the nation most 
near to him: "Yahweh of Hosts is exalted by justice, and God the 
Holy One is seen to be holy by righteousness." And what this means is 
made clear: "I will tell you what I will do to my vineyard; I will 
take away the hedge thereof and it shall be eaten up; I will break 
down the wall thereof and it shall be trodden down; and I will lay 
it waste, it shall not be pruned nor hoed; but there shall come up 
briars and thorns; I will even command the clouds that they rain no 
rain upon it." 14 It is difficult to see what would be left of a vineyard 
after such treatment. Many parallels might be cited to show, what 
this passage shows plainly enough, that these prophets refused to 
entertain the thought of future deliverance. 

Those prophets who voiced the popular optimism were branded 
as false prophets. Jeremiah gives us explicit testimony as to the 
message of a true prophet: "The prophets which were before me and 
before thee of old prophesied against many countries and against great 
kingdoms of war and of evil and of pestilence; the prophet who 
prophesies of prosperity, when the word of that prophet comes 
to pass then shall it be known that Yahweh has sent him." 15 
Micah was in full accord with this declaration and the words in which 
he announced the destruction of Jerusalem and the desolation of 
the temple hill were long remembered. In the mind of all these 
preachers, fidelity to the ethical character of Yahweh involved as 
a logical necessity determined opposition to the optimism of the people 
at large. 

There was then no messianic hope among these earlier prophets, 
and the doubts expressed by many critics as to the date of so-called 
messianic passages now imbedded in their books are well founded. 
We should be wrong in requiring of these men a cast-iron consistency; 
they were men like ourselves and keenly alive to the signs of the times. 
Jeremiah reveals to us the struggle between the yearnings of the patriot 
and the dictates of conscience. Hope may sometimes have kindled 
in them when the people showed a better mind. The very faith 
which prompted to a dark view of Israel's future suggested that even- 

'•»Isa. 5:5 f.; cf. vs. 16. "3 Jer. 28:8f. 
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handed justice would at some time call the Assyrian to account, and 
thus give Israel some relief. The perception that a few in Israel 
remained faithful among the many faithless led Isaiah to reflect on 
the remnant that would escape the impending catastrophe. He had 
also a band of disciples to whom he committed his instruction 16 in 
the confidence that the future had something in store for them. He 
called his son Shearjashub to intimate his faith that a remnant would 
repent. 

But a moment's reflection shows how far short this falls of what 
we call the messianic hope. That a mere remnant will repent only 
throws into prominence the mass which refuses to repent, and which 
must perish; that a small circle of right-minded men will care for 
the prophetic word and preserve it to future generations does not 
imply that either the nation or the kingship will survive. The most 
explicit declaration which we can with some confidence ascribe to 
Isaiah is this: "I will turn my hand upon thee and thoroughly purge 
away thy dross, and take away thy baser metal; and I will restore 
thy judges as at the first and thy counsellors as in the beginning; 
afterwards thou shalt be called City of righteousness, Faithful Town." 
Some maintain that such an expression implies the continuance of 
the kingship, but this is far from obvious. The traditions of Israel 
knew of a time when there was no king. The tone in which Hosea 
alludes to kings and princes shows that he had no tenderness for the 
monarchy. Nahum, Zephaniah, and Jeremiah have no care for any 
political institution. Deuteronomy allows the people to choose a king 
but evidently does it as a concession to human weakness. These 
facts speak plainly enough; the earlier prophets had no clear and 
consistent hope of a messianic kingdom even in the broad sense of the 
term. If the people cherished the idea that Yahweh had bound 
himself by a covenant to preserve and strengthen Israel the prophets 
were quick to show that a covenant broken by one party ceases to be 
binding on the other. 

The predictions of disaster were abundantly fulfilled in the fall 
of Jerusalem, and with that event prophets of the old school lost their 
vocation. It is to the eternal credit of Ezekiel that he understood 
the emergency and rose to it. Having begun his career as a prophet 

i^Isa. 8:16-18. 
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of calamity he changed his tone to meet new conditions when the 
catastrophe actually fell. We are at first sight tempted to think that 
the hope of a restoration was simply the old confidence in the day 
of Yahweh. But it is a question whether that hope was strong enough 
to survive the events of 586. As long as Jerusalem stood the exiles 
cherished the old hope, as we know from Jeremiah's denunciations. 
But with the fall of the city the hope disappeared. The people said: 
"Yahweh has forsaken the land." They believed themselves to be 
suffering the penalty for the long series of sins committed by their 
ancestors: "The fathers have eaten sour grapes and the children's 
teeth are set on edge." They saw nothing to hope for: "Our trans- 
gressions and our sins weigh us down; how then can we live ? . . . . 
Our bones are dried up and our hope is lost; we are clean cut off." 
To meet such a state of mind the prophet needed more than the 
discredited hope of a day of Yahweh. To promise that disheartened 
band of exiles a new Gideon would have been grotesque even to their 
apprehension. 

We have every reason to suppose therefore that Ezekiel's program 
of restoration was the product of his own vital religious faith confront- 
ing the facts of the exile. He believed with the others that Yahweh 
had forsaken his land, but he could not believe that he would perma- 
nently remain away from it. Living among the heathen the prophet 
was compelled to realize, as his predecessors had not realized, that 
Yahweh's name suffered from the scoffs of his enemies. They said: 
"These are the people of Yahweh yet they had to go out of his land." 
The honor of Israel's God suffered under these aspersions and must 
be vindicated: "Not for your sake do I act, O house of Israel, but 
for my sacred name which you have profaned among the nations 
whither you have gone. And I will sanctify my great name which 
has been profaned." 17 The nations which supposed Yahweh too 
weak to protect his own must be convinced by some signal example 
of his power. And this means much more than the old "day of 
Yahweh." A victory over the gentiles would not guarantee the sanc- 
tity of the Name which Ezekiel has at heart; that must be secured 
by a radical overturning in the physical world and an equally radical 
renewal in the hearts of men. 

" Ezek. 36:20-23 and elsewhere. 
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The reason why Ezekiel could not conceive Yahweh to be perma- 
nently a voluntary exile from Palestine must be sought in the priestly 
habit of his mind. To the ritualist a sanctuary has a character 
indelebilis. Yahweh having once chosen his dwelling at Jerusalem 
that place became forever sacred. To think of it as permanently 
given over to pollution would be a constant pain to the devout soul. 
Moreover, to Ezekiel there was special fitness in Yahweh's choice 
of Palestine. It was in his geography the central point of the whole 
earth, from which Yahweh could best supervise his universe: "This 
is Jerusalem; I have set her in the midst of the nations and the coun- 
tries are round about her. " ' 8 Even the temporary absence of Yah weh 
could not deprive his land of its sacredness. The sacredness had been 
polluted by Israel and Judah; hence the judgment that had been 
meted out to them. But to suppose that the choice of God can be 
nullified by the action of man is impossible. 

It is probable that Ezekiel was influenced by the primitive concep- 
tion of the covenant between Yahweh and his people. According 
to the earliest narrative Yahweh agreed to go into the land with the 
people, on condition that they make the land a fit place of residence 
for him. But this was precisely what they had not done; they had 
eaten with the blood, had worshiped other gods, had brought uncir- 
cumcised foreigners into the temple, had buried the corpses of their 
kings under the walls of his house. If these things are avoided in 
the future there is no reason why Yahweh may not again dwell in the 
land. And to guard against these things is the object of Ezekiel's 
regulations. What he seeks is not a kingdom of God but a sanctuary 
properly served by a priesthood and guarded against the intrusion 
of anything profane. Israel's vocation is to be the temple-keeper 
of Yahweh. A prince is set over them and he is to continue the line 
of David, but he is only incidental to the priestly function of the 
nation — he is sort of temple steward to provide decent material for 
the sacrifice. Some police duties are also assigned to him, but he is 
really an insignificant figure in the new commonwealth. 19 

185:5. The navel of the earth is still pointed out in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

*9 It cannot be said that Ezekiel had any enthusiasm for the line of David, and it 
has even been suggested that the allusions to David (34:23^ and 37:25) are later 
interpolations. But this is a precarious supposition. 
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Almost if not quite all the details of Ezekiel's program are intelli- 
gible from the premises with which he starts out. The vindication 
of Yahweh's name requires some exemplary judgment on the heathen. 
This necessity is met by the vision of Gog. The purification of the 
land requires the expulsion of the Edomites. The preservation of 
the temple's sanctity must be guarded by its change of location and 
by the settling of the priests and Levites about it. We cannot now 
discuss these matters; the thing of importance is that the firm faith 
of the prophet inspired his fellow-exiles and they began to cherish 
his hope. In the fragments of their literature which had survived 
the catastrophe they found it recorded that their God was gracious 
and forgiving. Ezekiel himself had assured them that he had no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked. The first activity of the exiles, 
we may suppose, was to scrutinize the records of the past to find 
food for hope. The promises made to the patriarchs were read as 
though they did not refer only to the first conquest of Canaan. The 
oracle ascribed to Balaam mentioned a star out of Jacob and a scepter 
out of Israel which should smite all the corners of Moab. It might 
well be that this word of God was yet to be fulfilled. Isaiah had 
predicted punishment for the proud heart of the king of Assyria. 
The equal pride of Babylon must in like manner call down the divine 
vengeance. 

With these thoughts in mind we can see the exiles scanning the 
political horizon for some sign of the expected deliverance. At the 
appearance of Cyrus before Babylon a poet among them uttered the 
joyful cry which now appears among the discourses of Isaiah. 20 
The author sees the day of Yahweh approaching. Israel's God 
has summoned the Medes to perform his purpose upon Babylon. 
The doomed city is to meet the fate of Sodom and Gomorrha. Instead 
of being populous with men it will be the haunt of the desert demons 
and of savage beasts. The restoration of Israel will follow : "They 
shall take them captive whose captives they were, and shall rule over 
their oppressors." The leading thought is not that of Ezekiel but is 
purely political, and the taunt song in which the restored Zion exults 
over the humiliation of her enemy savors much more of human pas- 
sion than of religious enthusiasm. The old hope of a day of Yahweh 

2 °Isa., chaps. 13 and 14:1-22. 
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seems to have asserted itself. The long denunciation of Babylon which 
is now appended to the book of Jeremiah, breathes the same spirit. 21 

Religiously this national and particularistic hope is of small value. 
As a welcome contrast we turn to the elevated and spiritual poems 
which now form the second half of the book of Isaiah. This writer 
takes Ezekiel's thought of Yahweh's return to dwell among his people 
but frees it from its ritual limitations. Israel's God will reveal him- 
self as the true God by himself leading his people back home. They 
will go forth in joy; the mountains will break forth before them into 
singing; the nations will see the glory thus revealed; Jerusalem will 
be rebuilt in splendor, her foundations of precious stones; the sanc- 
tity of the city will be inviolable, for no uncircumcised or unclean 
person will enter there. This might be construed as a more poetical 
presentation of Ezekiel's vision. But we read further that Israel 
will be a priestly nation for all the world, a light for the gentiles, and 
a bringer of salvation to all the earth. The picture becomes trans- 
cendental when it shows us a new heavens and a new earth; that 
the city will need no light from sun or moon; that Yahweh will be 
her everlasting light and her God her splendor. 

Along with Deutero-Isaiah we may consider the kindred passages 
which speak of the return of paradise, and of all nations coming to 
the house of Yahweh to be taught of his ways. 22 In one we read of 
Yahweh's vengeance upon Edom and the accompanying wrath upon 
all nature. The theophany is accompanied as in the old days by 
convulsions in heaven and earth. There follows a transformation 
of the desert so that the ransomed of Yahweh may return and come 
to Zion with everlasting joy upon their heads. 

The sketch shows, if it shows anything, that the originators of the 
messianic hope pay scarcely any attention to a messianic king. Eze- 
kiel accepts a prince as a necessary evil; Deutero-Isaiah ignores him 
altogether. 23 But the hope of a restoration once having been formu- 
lated the thoughts of the exiles naturally turned to the monarch. If 
in the ideals of early Hebrew writers the tribal organization was 
thought to be the best, contact with the great oriental states showed 

21 Chaps. 50 and 51. 

" Isa., chaps. 34, 35; Isa. 2:2-4 (Mic. 4:1-4). 

'3 The only reference to David in Deutero-Isaiah is a purely historical one — 55:3. 
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how impracticable was any other political system than the kingship. 
In an autocracy the welfare of the people depends in large measure 
on the character and ability of the monarch. In the fine phrase of 
Hammurabi, the king is commissioned by the gods "to let justice 
prevail in the land, to destroy the wicked and the evil, to prevent the 
strong from oppressing the weak." Some at least of the kings of 
Judah had interpreted their vocation in this way. David was the 
national hero, and his dynasty was the object of loyal devotion. The 
long captivity of Jehoiachin conferred upon him the glory of martyr- 
dom, and the tragic fate of Zedekiah gave him a special place in the 
hearts of his countrymen. It cannot surprise us then that the hope 
of a return brought with it the idea of the restoration of the dynasty. 
The imprudent action of Haggai and Zechariah in hailing Zerubbabel 
as the expected one shows that the expectation was already formulated. 

How the expectation had become current is evident from several 
passages now imbedded in the prophetical books. We have already 
noticed that the exiles turned to the remains of their literature for 
consolation, if haply they might find some word of hope among the 
messages of the prophets. The more obscure of the early oracles 
would perhaps receive the most attention. The venerable poem put 
into the mouth of the dying Jacob assured the scepter to Judah and 
gave him right to the obedience of the nations. 24 The Jew in exile 
could hardly rest in the thought that this inspired prediction had 
exhausted its meaning in the brief triumph of David over Edom and 
Moab. It now received a messianic interpretation. 

Among the prophecies of Isaiah was one about the child Immanuel 
which gave opportunity for study. The original purpose of 
the prophet was no more than to assure Ahaz of speedy relief from 
his foes. The historical exigency was a matter of no moment to the 
later reader, but the mysterious child continued to occupy his thoughts. 
The meaning of the name was in itself a comfort to the believer. 

Knowing ancient literary methods as we do we are not surprised 
to find this Immanuel prophecy overlaid by accretions of late date 
which more or less distinctly show that it had received a messianic 

2 * Gen. 49 : 10. It is not necessary to enter into a discussion of the obscure reference 
to Shiloh. The more than forty dissertations known to Schottgen on this passage have 
been followed by numerous later studies without discovering a satisfactory interpretation. 
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interpretation. The most distinct is now the climax of the section. 25 
In the belief that the day of redemption has already dawned the writer 
hails the child who is born with the lofty name — Wonder-counsellor, 
Hero-God, Father-of-eternity, Prince-of-peace. He adds that there 
shall bs no end of his welfare on the throne of David. Here for the 
first time we have a full-fledged messianic prediction; a member 
of the house of David is about to re-establish the royal power and to 
rule with justice and righteousness. As Yahweh's representative 
he may claim the loftiest titles, which moreover are quite in accord 
with oriental court usage. What was expected of him is made clear 
by the prediction of a shoot from the stock of Jesse: " With righteous- 
ness shall he judge the poor, and decide with equity for the meek 
of the land." 26 Many scholars accept this passage as a genuine word 
of Isaiah the son of Amoz. But it is immediately followed by an 
evidently post-exilic passage, its description of the expected paradise 
is evidently of the tenor of Deutero-Isaiah, and the phrase " stock of 
Jesse" seems impossible in the mouth of the older Isaiah. All these 
indications date it in the later rather than the earlier period. 

We may bring into connection with these two passages some other 
insertions in the prophetical books. Hosea's assurance that the 
children of Israel will repent and seek David their king 27 must be 
one such insertion. At the end of the book of Amos we read a promise 
that the ruined tent of David shall be again erected, and that the exiles 
shall be brought back to their land. 28 The book of Jeremiah repeats 
the prediction of a righteous branch for David 29 in two places whose 
late date must be obvious to every reader. That the hope of the 
author fixed itself on the dynasty must be evident from the direct 
assertion that David shall never want a man to sit upon the throne 
of the house of Israel. Another writer declares that a king shall rule 
in righteousness and princes shall rule in justice, making it evident 
that he looked for a just administration rather than a supernaturally 
endowed individual who should hold the throne for an indefinite 
period. 

Our review shows us that in the exilic and post-exilic period there 
was a definite expectation of the restored Jewish commonwealth of 

j s Isa. 9:1-6 (vss. 2-7 in the English). 

26 Isa. 11:1-10. J ? Hos. 3:5. * s Amos 9:11-15. *9 J er. 23 : 5-8; 33:14-18. 
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which the dynasty of David should have the rule. This expectation 
received new life and a different form in the Maccabean persecution. 
Testimony is given by the Book of Daniel. Here we find an anxious 
inquiry for the date at which the kingdom of God will come. The 
seventy weeks are derived from the seventy years of Jeremiah which 
had long passed without having brought the promised redemption. 
The broader outlook of the author on the world's history and his deep 
conviction of the degeneracy of his times cause him to seek something 
more than the traditional restoration of Israel to its own land. In his 
view the purpose of God must include the destruction of the gentile 
empires and the universality of the rule of Israel: "The kingdom and 
the greatness of the kingdom shall be given to the people of the saints 
of the Most High." 30 The stone which is cut out of the mountain 
grows until it fills the whole earth. After the great beast is destroyed 
one like a man is brought near the Ancient of Days: "And there was 
given him dominion and glory and a kingdom, that all the peoples, 
nations, and languages should serve him." It should be clear that 
this figure like a man is a personification of Israel. Such a personifica- 
tion is in strict accord with the rest of the vision, and in his own 
explanation of the vision the writer makes his meaning clear. 

The largeness of his scheme, but not the prominence of a personal 
Messiah, is the advance made by this writer. His idea of a dramatic 
judgment of the nations is part of his larger scheme, and this impressed 
other thinkers of about the same period. In a passage now incor- 
porated in the Book of Isaiah we learn that the judgment reaches the 
unfaithful or disobedient angels. Another pictures the Name of 
Yahweh coming from afar burning with anger, to wreak his vengeance 
on the heathen, for whom a fire is prepared. A supplement to the 
same book naively sets forth the gratification of the saints when they 
look upon the bodies of transgressors burned in the unquenchable 
fire and gnawed by the undying worm. 31 This implies that the 
judgment is held at Jerusalem, which in fact is asserted by Deutero- 
Zechariah, and apparently by Joel. 32 The only reference to a mes- 
sianic king in all this apocalyptic literature is Zechariah's announce- 
ment of a king coming in lowly guise as Prince of Peace. 33 

3° Dan. 7:27; cf. 2:44; 12:1-3. 3»Zech. 14:12-15; Joel 3:12-16. 

3 1 Isa. 66:24; cf. 24:21 and 30:27-33. 33Zech. 9:9 f. 
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When we turn to the Book of Psalms we find a vivid hope of the 
kingdom of God, but little about a Messiah. The kingdom is con- 
ceived as already present, in so far as Yahweh is rightful king and 
judge of all the earth. His throne is in the heavens, and his kingdom 
rules over all; from that throne he looks down upon the children 
of men; he gives food to the hungry, frees the prisoners, opens the 
eyes of the blind, executes justice for the oppressed, and turns the way 
of the wicked upside down. The hard facts of life seem indeed to 
contradict the theory, but the believer comforts himself with the 
thought that in a little while the judge will ascend the throne and 
gather the nations around him, there to decide their fate and vindicate 
his people. The impassioned prayer that Yahweh will intervene 
actively with shield and spear, will bow the heavens and come down, 
will renew his mighty deeds of old, show the inward struggle of those 
who were holding onto their faith amidst the taunts of an unbelieving 
world. 34 In very few cases is the Messiah mentioned, and in some 
at least of these it is evident that the term is applied to the nation rather 
than to an individual. This is not strange when we think of the mean- 
ing of the word — the Anointed. Who could so truly lay claim to 
the title as the faithful people whom Yahweh had chosen for himself, 
and had appointed to do his work in the world? It is Israel 
therefore who sits upon the sacred hill of Zion, and boasts of the 
divine decree. The parallelism in such a verse as this — "Yahweh 
is strength to his people, and a fortress of salvation to his anointed" — 
is sufficient to show the author 's thought. 

Still the ideal king, whom we have already met as a member of 
the Davidic house, is occasionally mentioned. The well-known 
seventy-second psalm is a prayer for his success as warrior and ruler, 
culminating in the wish that his name may endure forever. In other 
psalms Yahweh is reminded that his covenant with David promised 
him an enduring throne and is then asked where is the fulfilment. 35 
The restoration of the dynasty is the utmost which the writers expect 
or desire. The most distinctly individualistic of all the so-called 
messianic psalms gives the monarch priestly as well as kingly power, 
but it is doubtful whether the author had the Messiah in mind at all. 

34 The passages are so familiar that it is needless to give references. 

35 Pss. 89 and 132. 
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The Old Testament Apocrypha show the messianic expectation 
in the form which we find in the Book of Psalms. Yahweh is king; 
he will reign in Jerusalem; the righteous will dwell there and the 
nations will bring gifts. Tobit expects the streets to be paved with 
sapphire; Baruch looks for a day of judgment; Ben Sira hopes for 
a return of the exiles, the rule of the house of David, and an everlast- 
ing covenant. The Books of Maccabees allude to the throne of David, 
and the raising-up of a prophet to guide Israel. According to Wisdom 
the righteous are to judge the heathen, and the God of Israel will be 
king. 36 In the circle in which these books originated the messianic 
hope cannot have been very ardently cherished. 

Among the Pseudepigrapha however we find some passages of 
special interest. Among them we should put first the one from the 
Psalms of Solomon already quoted. In the disorders from which 
Palestine suffered after the death of Pompey, when the weakness of 
the Hasmoneans became evident, the thoughts of the pious turned 
with ardent longing to the promise of a Davidic king. This psalm 
describes the Maccabean princes as usurpers who laid waste the throne 
of David and who were punished for their presumption. Then 
follows the prayer for the expected son of David, who will restore the 
purity of Jerusalem and so enable the holy nation to accomplish its 
mission as God's own people and the guardian of his worship. This 
is the logical culmination of the messianic hope in the proper sense 
of that term. It looks for a king possessed of the divine grace, power- 
ful enough to secure the independence of his nation, and wise enough 
to rule with justice. He is not more than David himself had been, 
according to tradition, and if the author reflected at all upon the 
length of life allotted to him he doubtless thought of him as reaching 
a good old age and then being gathered to his fathers, leaving a son 
to succeed him and carry on his reign of peace and righteousness. 
In other words this character has nothing transcendental about it. 

Very different is the picture presented by some apocalyptic writings 
of this period. 37 Chief of these is the collection which passes under 

3 6 Tobit 13: 10 and vss. 16-18; Baruch 2:34 f. and 4:36; Ecclus. 47: 11; I Mace. 
2:57; 4:46; 14:41; II Mace. 2:17 f.; Wisdom 3:8. 

37 It is unnecessary to cite those passages of the Sibylline books which allude to the 
messianic time. They really add nothing to our knowledge. 
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the name of Enoch. That this book is made up from several sources 
is generally recognized and is evident from the various views of the 
Messiah which it presents. At the culmination of the animal vision, 
which is dated with some confidence in the latter part of the second 
century b.c, the Messiah appears as a white bull. 38 Whether an 
individual is intended or whether the dynasty is presented in this form, 
is open to doubt. The figure is not important to the author's scheme, 
for it takes no part in the judgment, or in the conquest of the heathen. 
A great advance on this view is marked however by a section which 
we may call the messianic book of Enoch and which is dated about 
the middle of the first pre-Christian century. 39 In his vision Enoch 
sees the Elect One of righteousness and faith. " And I saw his 
dwelling place under the wings of the Lord of Spirits and all the elect 
before him are resplendent as lights of fire." This passage alone 
would not prove that the Messiah is pre-existent, for Enoch is seeing 
what is to come to pass at the end of days. But in the second simili- 
tude we learn that the name of the Son of Man was named before 
the Lord of Spirits before the stars of heaven were made, and that he 
has been chosen and hidden before him before the creation of the world 
and forever more. This is more than an ideal pre-existence. The 
Son of Man has now become a heavenly being, and it is he who will 
judge the world: "He will raise the mighty from their thrones and 
will grind to powder the teeth of the sinners." 40 

That the Messiah is the Son of God is intimated in a single passage 
of Enoch, and is more fully developed in IV Ezra, where we read: 
" For my Son the Messiah will be revealed and all those who are with 
him, and will rejoice those who remain four hundred years. After- 
wards my Son the Messiah will die, and all who have human breath." 41 
After this comes the universal resurrection. 

In a later chapter of this book we read that the Messiah who 
rebukes the Roman Empire has been kept by the Most High for the 
end of days, and that then he will bring the nations before his judg- 
ment seat and after rebuking will destroy them; but he will redeem 

38 Enoch 90 : 37 f . 39 Chaps. 37-71. 

4° Chaps. 46 and 48; cf. 51:3 and 61 : 8. The identification of Enoch himself with 
the Son of Man in 71 : 14 is a vagary not yet satisfactorily explained. 

41 IV Ezra 7:28 f.; cf. Enoch 105:2. 
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the remnant of the Jews 42 and give them joy until the end, the Day 
of Judgment. In still another passage it is said that the man who 
ascends from the sea is the one whom the Most High has kept for a 
long time by whom he will redeem the creation, and he is again called 
My Son. 43 

We have now traced the messianic hope in Israel from its beginning 
down to its completion in the first century of our era. The question 
inevitably suggests itself whether this hope is something which we 
may claim as distinctively Jewish, or whether it is only a part of the 
oriental view of the universe, originating in Babylon and borrowed 
by the Hebrews. To answer this question correctly it is necessary 
to do more than to point out some details in which Babylonian and 
Hebrew thought resemble each other. Our endeavor ought first 
to approach the subject from the point of view of Hebrew religion and 
see whether the messianic hope is intelligible as part of the system 
which Jewish thinkers were providentially called to work out for the 
world. Putting the question in this way, we need not hesitate to say 
that the messianic hope is a necessary part of the Jewish religion. 

It is not of course possible to deny that Israel shared the views of 
its neighbors on many points where we moderns have very different 
ideas. What is sometimes called the oriental view of the universe 
was only the view common to all mankind until the time when modern 
science compelled men to a new cosmology. All mankind until 
recently held that the earth was the center of the whole universe; 
that the gods were principally concerned with what goes on here; 
that there was a certain correspondence between the movements of 
the stars and the fate of nations and individuals. The idea of pre- 
dictive prophecy was not confined to the Hebrews. The whole 
ancient world was full of presages and oracles; the foretelling of 
events had a larger place in the history of Greek cities than in that of 
Israel. In Egypt there were recorded forecasts of national success 
or disaster — one such was given by the mouth of an inspired lamb. 
In Assyria and Babylonia divination was reduced to a science. 44 

42 IV Ezra 12:32-34. The words of the Syriac, "Who shall arise out of the seed 
of David,'' are not in the Latin. 

43 13:26; cf. vs. 37. 

tt Gressmann, Altorienlalische Texte und Bilder, I, 205-9; Keilinschriftliche 
Bibliothek, VI, 69. 
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The Sibylline books are evidence that at the beginning of our era 
intelligent people were ready to give credence to such oracles all over 
the Roman world. Josephus claims prophetic gifts for himself, 
something which strikes us as ludicrous, but there is no reason to sup- 
pose that he does not take himself quite seriously. 

This general scheme of things was held by the Hebrews in common 
with their neighbors. It was not a question of one borrowing from 
the other. And the same is true of the belief that God is most clearly 
revealed in the extraordinary events of nature. Hebrew religious 
faith saw in Yahweh the Savior of his people, who came to their help 
in the storm and the earthquake. So the Babylonian found in Mar- 
duk the conqueror of forces hostile to man, and related the myth in 
which he triumphed over Tiamat. Allusions to Yahweh as smiter 
of the dragon, of Rahab, and of the crooked serpent, 4 s show that 
similar stories circulated among the Hebrews. But why should 
we say with a recent author that the "prophetic eschatology uses 
symbols which are mythological in their nature and not Israelitic" ? 
Why should the religious faith of Israel not be vital enough to picture 
its God as a warrior victorious over a dragon ? A real religious faith 
must have an active God as its object. 

We underrate the vitality of faith when we insist that all its expres- 
sions must be literary reminiscences. In the particular case of the 
messianic hope we may be sure that the men who were looking for 
salvation from the miseries of the Exile were very little concerned 
about literary reminiscences. This is eminently true of the two men 
to whom we owe the messianic hope — Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah. 
Ezekiel we see to be a man saturated with traditional ideas, the last 
man, one would say, to borrow Babylonian mythological conceptions. 
Recent scholars are inclined to see in his vision of Gog remains of a 
myth. But Ezekiel in his youth had known of the Scythian invasion 
which came to the very border of Judah. In vision he sees over again 
that terrible enemy threatening to overflow the land, this time to be 
checked by an act of Yahweh which would vindicate his power and 
secure the peace of his people for all time. No other source for this 
and the other visions need be sought than the prophet's firm faith 
in the power of Yahweh and in his fidelity to his chosen people. And 

«Isa. 27:1; 51:9; Amos 9:2. 
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the same is true of Deutero-Isaiah. The theory of an extra-Israelite 
origin for the hopes of these two great prophets finds no justification 
in the facts. 

The passages inserted in the earlier part of Isaiah's book need some 
attention. It has recently been urged, for example, that the Immanuel 
prophecy has the appearance of something "designed to meet an 
expectation already in the air." 46 By this, is meant that the people 
of Jerusalem were already looking for a deliverer, a hero to be born of 
a virgin, and that Isaiah encouraged them to believe that he was 
about to appear. But if this were so, how obscurely the prophet 
expressed himself! Could not the great orator have said in a few 
words that this was his meaning? Even if he had said that the 
expected wonderful child was about to be born, would that have 
given Ahaz assurance that the impending siege of Jerusalem would 
come to nought ? When we make the prophet a framer of enigmas 
we deprive him of his merits as a clear expounder of the will of God. 

With somewhat more of probability an eschatological tradition 
of extra-Israelite origin is by some discovered in the ninth chapter 
of Isaiah. 47 The program of the author is the one already familiar 
to us: First comes a great overturning, and the people that has walked 
in darkness sees a great light; the yoke of the oppressor is broken; 
the garment rolled in blood and the arms of the invader are given 
to the flames. Then comes the birth of the deliverer, the child of 
wonderful name, and the kingdom of peace is ushered in. No reason 
can be assigned for making this a foreign importation except the 
exalted name given the child. To understand this name we need 
only remind ourselves that even the common man in Israel did not 
hesitate to call his child "Brother-of-Yahweh" or "Son-of-Yahweh," 
and that in the royal family we meet such names as " Strength-of- 
Yahweh" and " Righteousness-of-Yahweh." Moreover, the king 
was in all Hebrew tradition the Anointed of Yahweh, his represen- 
tative, partaking of his sanctity. If now at some great crisis a seer 
had the confidence that the ideal king was as hand there was nothing 
extravagant in his use of the words of the text. Extra-Israelite tradi- 
tion is not needed to account for his language. 

■»6 Burney, Journal oj Theological Studies (1909), 582. 

4? Gressmann, Ursprung der israelitisch-jiidischen Eschatologie, 279; Oesterley, 
Evolution oj the Messianic Idea in Israel, 222. 
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Descriptions of the good time coining which we now read in the 
eleventh and the thirty-fifth chapters of Isaiah are sometimes supposed 
to be borrowed from gentile descriptions of the Golden Age. To 
understand these chapters we must notice that each forms the climax 
of a group of prophecies. The editors of the prophetic books evidently 
planned to conclude each section with an encouraging prediction. 
Thus Amos, Hosea, Zechariah, and the several sections of Isaiah 
end each with a messianic prophecy. We have seen reason to believe 
that these editors wrought subsequently to the great Deutero-Isaiah; 
in fact they all used Deutero-Isaianic ideas, adding however a more 
distinct expectation of the messianic king. Now, the features of the 
two chapters we are considering which seem to be borrowed from 
pictures of the golden age, are precisely those of Deutero-Isaiah. 
But these we have decided to be the fruit of a strong religious faith 
expressed with the glow of a poetic temperament. 

Up to this point, therefore, we have reason to believe that the 
messianic hope is an original production of the Israelite prophets. 
With the Book of Daniel, to which we now come, the case is somewhat 
different. At the time of its writing the Jews had long been in con- 
tact with Persian and Greek thought, and that they had been 
influenced by the ideas of the people among whom they lived is shown 
by evidence in our possession. We are prepared to find traces of 
such influence even in so thoroughly a Jewish book as Daniel. The 
author bases his scheme of history on the Number Four — the great 
image is made up of the four metals: gold, silver, bronze, and iron. 
We are reminded at once of the sequence of the four ages of the world 
in Greek writers. The Persian eschatology also knows four ages of 
the world each of three thousand years. The coincidence is too strik- 
ing to be accidental. Yet we may say that the author of Daniel uses 
the scheme in a way to show his originality, for he does not make the 
whole duration of the world consist of four periods, but only the time 
from the reign of Nebuchadrezzar to the Maccabean Age. 

The Number Four appears again in the vision of the beasts, and 
the beasts themselves look so like mythological survivals that we 
suspect gentile influence. Yet it would be easy to make too much 
of this superficial resemblance. The comparison of a hostile invader 
to a savage beast is so natural that it had been used long before Daniel. 
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The earlier prophets had likened the enemy to a lion issuing from his 
lair, or to the wolves of the desert. One detail in Daniel, however, 
does not accord with the figure — these beasts come out of the sea, 
which is not the home of lions or leopards. This we may admit to be 
a survival from Babylonian mythology, which makes Tiamat, the 
personified ocean, the mother of all sorts of monsters. The fourth 
beast of Daniel also looks like a mythological monster, "a beast 
terrible and powerful, which had great iron teeth; it broke in 
pieces and stamped the residue with its feet." We are justified in 
saying that there is here also a possible survival from early myths. 
But we must remember that the gentile influence was not direct; 
the myths had passed into folklore and had long ceased to be recog- 
nized as what they had been in their origin. In fact it would have 
horrified the apocalyptic writers to think that they were in any way 
influenced by heathen ideas. 

The Persian religion had a well-developed theory of the last things, 
including a judgment at the end of the present age, a resurrection of 
the dead, the coming of a Savior, the creation of a new heaven and 
a new earth, and the setting-up of the kingdom of the good divinity. 
This scheme is known to us only through post-Christian documents, 
and its earlier stages are still under investigation. It is impossible 
to say therefore what influence it exercised on Jewish thought. In 
almost every respect the ideas of Daniel are less developed. Daniel 
knows of no personal Messiah; he expects only a partial resurrection; 
he ignores entirely the picturesque bridge over which according to the 
Mazdeans the souls are to go after death. We must conclude that 
direct Mazdean influence on Daniel is slight. 48 

The phrase "Son of Man" used by Daniel is supposed by some 
to be a mythological survival. The language of Daniel is "one like 
a son of man" which, as is well known, means simply "one like a 
man." As was shown above, this figure is a personification like the 
animals which appear in the same vision. The author chooses a 
man to represent the restored nation of Israel in order to show that 
this kingdom is as superior to the empires of the world as a man is 
above the beasts. The only thing that needs to be explained is the 

••8 This is the opinion of Charles, Critical History 0} the Doctrine of a Future Life, 
136. This author recognizes also that the doctrine of a resurrection found in Isa., 
chap. 26, cannot be derived from a Persian source. 
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coming on the clouds of heaven. Because of this feature some 
scholars identify the Son of Man with an angel, perhaps Michael, 
the guardian angel of Israel, 49 while others think of a pre-existent 
judge and ruler of the world, originally a god, now an emanation of 
the godhead. 50 Neither hypothesis is convincing. The author 
thought of the Israel which was to receive the kingdom as dwelling 
at a distance from Jerusalem; that the exiles should fly as a dove to 
their home was a thought familiar to all readers of Deutero-Isaiah; 
to bring the man out of the sea whence the beasts had ascended would 
seem to make him no better than the heathen powers. An angelic 
figure would have come with the Ancient of Days, and not have 
waited until the judgment was past. Giving due weight to all these 
considerations we see that this Son of Man is explicable as an organic 
part of the vision and is not a loan from gentile sources. 

Finally, the pre-existent Messiah of Enoch and Ezra is explicable 
as an exegetical development from the Son of Man of Daniel and the 
Son of Yahweh of the second psalm. That the apocalyptic writers 
busied themselves with the earlier literature needs no demonstration. 
The figure of the Son of Man when once interpreted of an individual 
was sure to attract devout speculation. The ideal pre-existence of 
many things became about this time a postulate of the scribes. The 
ideal existence of the mysterious deliverer and ruler easily objectified 
itself as a real existence under the wings of the divinity. In this case 
therefore as in the others we are not compelled to assume gentile influ- 
ences to account for the exalted messianic expectation. 

Our conclusion is that the messianic hope in its various forms is 
a product of Hebrew and Jewish religious faith. This faith rested 
upon the mercy and fidelity of Israel's God and on his election of a 
people in whom his glory should be manifested. In the struggle 
which this faith went through to maintain itself under heathen oppres- 
sion the hope gradually developed until it reached the transcendental 
form which it assumes in the latest documents. Here and there, 
in minor details, it may have been influenced by mythological sur- 
vivals, but these survivals had already passed into folklore and do not 
in any case affect the substance of the hope. 

49 Schmidt, JBL, XIX, 22-27. 

5° Clemen, Religions geschichtliche Erkldrung des Neuen Testamentes, 117, 122. 



